BY ORDER OF  THE  SHAH

and trumpets accompanied by secretaries and attendants
and, of course, the usual pipe preparers, brought up the
rear.

A traveller at the beginning of the eighteenth century
has left a somewhat jaundiced view of the usual temper
of the court:

"The courtiers affect a very extraordinary civility, and
an engaging freedom, but then the tongue and the heart
never travel together. They entirely give themselves up
to sensuality and pleasures; their habits, their equipages
are magnificent, and they are so excessively fond of money,
that there is nothing to be obtained of them but by big
bribes and presents. For the rest they are very affable
and seem to be very good natured; but their behaviour is
quite low and mean to those of whom they expect any
favour, and they mortally hate those that cross them in
what they solicit, or sue for what they want; and these they
use with a degree of barbarity quite inhuman, when it
happens they have an advantage over them; they slip no
opportunity of hurting them, and have the art of giving a
bad turn to the qualities for which they are most valuable;
in a word, they can never rest until they have destroyed
them. On the other hand they are the most abject
flatterers of those who are in the good graces of fortune,
and in great employs, and attribute to them all the per-
fections they can possibly think of; but these even are no
sooner fallen into disgrace, than they insult over their
misfortunes, and most shamefully abuse those, who in the
days of their prosperity they were wont to lift up to the
skies; and to these thus fallen it often happens that those
who stand deepest in debt to them for favours, are the
very first to tear them to pieces."

Rumi told us that in winter the men wore thick woollen
socks, and over them, bandages and green slippers with a
high heel, or flat red or yellow leather slippers, or a stout
felt up-toed shoe of thick quilted cotton, or a Russian boot,
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